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4-H  and  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Join  Hands 


They’ve  been  allies  in  agriculture,  sharing  and 
comparing  notes  for  many  years.  But  it’s  just  the 
beginning  of  a beautiful  friendship. 

Coop§r.ation  between  4-H  and  Ag  in  the  Class- 
room m^^s  great  s^e.  Both  programs  aim  to 
enrich  tt^af's  youth*v^th  a working  knowledge  of 
the  N^taf  fole  agricultOPe  plays  in  afl  of  our  lives. 
Her^’;a'sampiing  of  what  some  state  4-H  leaders 
and^voluhteers  have-Jaeen  doing  to  promote  that 


WSat  Is 

Head,  Heart,  Hands  and  Health 
. . . these  are  the  four  H’s.  “To 
make  the  best  better” . . . this 
is  the  spirit  behind  4-H. 

Founded  in  1914,  4-H  is  an 
informal  youth  education  program  of  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  System.  With  its 
distinguished  tradition  of  using  agricultural 
subject  matter  to  help  youth  develop  life  skills, 
4-H  has  enriched  the  lives  of  over  40  million 
children  from  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

Open  to  all  interested  youth,  4-H  is  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
state  land  grant  universities  and  county  gov- 
ernments. It  combines  the  work  of  federal, 
state  and  local  Extension  staff  and  volunteer 
leaders. 

Today,  approximately  5 million  boys  and 
girls  involved  in  4-H  are  benefiting  from  the 
support  of  nearly  600  thousand  volunteer 
leaders.  In  every  county  across  the  nation, 
these  students  are  watching  eggs  hatch,  tak- 
ing trips  to  farms,  baking  bread  and  planting 
gardens.  They’re  learning  about  agriculture, 
and  they’re  becoming  better  citizens — that  is 
4-H. 


all-important  subject,  and  increase  the  cooperation 
between  4-H  and  Ag  in  the  Classroom. 


Georgia’s  “Seeds  to  Supper”  Puts  Knowledge 
on  the  Table 

Peggy  Adkins,  Extension  4-H  specialist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Task 

continued  on  page  2 


Bill  Fink,  Cornell  Cooper- 
ative Extension  4-H 
Specialist,  New  York  City, 
introduces  young  people  to 
4-H’s  “Farming  the  Sea"  pro- 
gram. 
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From  the  Director 

• phone  calls 

• teaching  resources 

• letters 

• press  clippings 

Dear  Readers: 

• photographs 

• news  releases 

• fact  sheets 

• completed  articles 

As  you  know,  the  success  of  Ag  In  the 

Classroom  has  been  rooted  in  your  willingness 

Our  staff  is  standing  by  ready  to  foilow  up  on 

to  share  information  and  ideas.  Ag  In  The 

your  leads  and  and  help  shape  your  contribu- 

Classroom  Notes,  our  bi-monthly  newsletter, 
was  created  to  facilitate  this  sharing. 

tions  into  story- form. 

Write  to  me  at:  234-W  USDA 

Countless  teachers  and  students  have  bene- 

Washington,  DC  20250 

fited  from  Ag  In  The  Classroom  Notes.  They 

Or  call:  202/447-5727 

have  discovered  resources  and  lesson  ideas 
that  otherwise  would  have  never  passed 
through  their  classroom  doors.  Let’s  get  this 

Yours  truly, 

/ ' 

information  flowing. 

1 encourage  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  Ag  In 

The  Classroom  Notes.  If  you  have  stories. 

Ideas  or  announcements  related  to  bringing 
agriculture  Into  the  classroom,  please  let  us 

/ 

Shirley  Traxler 

know.  We  welcome  leads  and  information  in  all 

RS.  Also,  please  Include  the  National  Ag  In 

forms; 

the  Classroom  office  on  your  mailing  list. 

4-H  and  Ag 

continued  from  page  1 

Force,  is  rightfully  proud  of  her  4-H  “Seeds  to 
Supper”  workbook.  65,000  4th  grade  students  use 
the  workbook  each  year  to  learn  about  the  state’s 
biggest  industry.  Chapters  include  “Pick  a Pack  of 
Peanuts,”  “A  Day  on  the  Farm,”  and  “Six  Stops 
over  Georgia.”  Ag  in  the  Classroom  has  been 
using  this  informative  resource  in  many  of  its 
workshops. 

Commenting  on  the  partnership  between  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  and  4-H,  Adkins  said,  “We  found 
each  other;  it’s  really  a healthy  relationship.  In  fact, 
the  whole  Department  of  Education,  the  USDA, 
and  many  local  communities  have  been  working 
together  to  make  agricultural  education  a success.” 
She  added,  “Teachers  should  take  advantage  of 
everything  Extension  people  have  to  offer.” 

Kansas  — “Egg  in  the  Classroom”  Hatches 
Fascination 

Kansas  4-H  leader  and  Ag  in  the  Classroom  state 
contact  Steve  Fisher  has  a lot  of  4-H  enrichment 
programs  to  promote  these  days,  and  he  finds  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  makes  his  work  easier.  “I  see  it 
as  a tremendous  partnership.  We’re  all  working 
towards  the  same  goal,  and  we’re  constantly 
exchanging  creative  ideas.” 

Fisher  said  the  most  popular  4-H  program  is 
chick  embryology.  This  program  allows  children  to 
observe  incubating  eggs  and  hatching  chicks  in 
special  see-through  incubators.  “Teachers  report 
that  classroom  attendance  is  always  high  during 
those  three  weeks,”  he  said,  “and  it  often  remains 
high  afterwards.” 

Other  Kansas  4-H  resources  are  the  Wheat 


Science  Kit,  which  includes  a slide/tape  presenta- 
tion, a teacher’s  guide  and  ingredients  for  baking 
bread  in  the  classroom;  and  a step-by-step  manual 
titled  “Raising  Vegetables  and  Minigardens.” 

Missouri  — 4-H  Shows  ‘Em  the  Farm  /' 

\ 

‘“Agriculture  and  You’  is  one  of  the  4-H  lesson 
plans  we’ve  developed  to  give  5th  and  6th  grade 
Missouri  students  a comprehensive  understanding 
of  agriculture,”  said  state  4-H  youth  specialist  Max 
Miller. 

This  program  begins  with  a four-day  overview  of 
Missouri’s  farming  industry.  Guest  speakers  are 
often  invited  to  the  classroom  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  answer  students’  questions.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  students  go  to  a local  farm  where  they 
take  a complete  “show  me”  tour. 

“Agriculture  and  You”  offers  Missouri  teachers 
supporting  material  like  slides  and  tapes,  seed 
samples  and  posters.  Miller  advises,  “Educators 
should  keep  in  mind  that  teaching  agriculture  is  just 
as  important  to  children  living  in  farm  areas.  In 
many  cases,  their  parents  are  not  in  farming,  and 
they  don’t  know  as  much  as  they  could  about 
agriculture.” 

In  addition  to  his  4-H  work.  Miller  has  been 
distributing  Ag  in  the  Classroom  materials  across 
the  state.  Of  4-H’s  relationship  with  Ag  in  the 
Classroom,  Miller  said,  “We  definitely  complement 
each  other,  and  I enjoy  being  a part  of  both 
programs.  It’s  the  best  way  to  spread  the  agri- 
culture story.” 

New  York  — 4-H  Helps  Build  Ag  Education 
Empire 

In  1986,  over  350,000  New  York  students  partici- 

continued  on  page  3 
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Spotlight  on  Washington  State’s  Marie  Snyder 


“If  school  faculties  or  groups  don’t  understand  the 
purpose  of  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom,  I go  to 
their  meetings  and  give  them  the  old  gung-ho!” 
says  retired  schoolteacher  Marie  Snyder. 

Snyder  certainly  has  a lot  of  gung-ho  to  offer  her 
state’s  teachers  and  students.  In  addition  to  run- 
ning a Washtucna,  Washington,  grain  and  cattle 
farm  with  her  husband,  Les,  Snyder  has  been 
promoting  agricultural  awareness  and  education  in 
every  corner  of  the  state,  in  every  way  she  can. 

As  vice  chairperson  and  former  president  of  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Awareness  Council,  Marie 
has  also  successfully  solicited  money  for  schol- 
arships to  send  teachers  to  a one-week,  two-credit 
agriculture  training  workshop.  The  workshop,  held 
every  summer  at  Washington  State  University  at 
Pullman,  helps  K-12th  grade  teachers  gain  con- 
fidence in  teaching  about  the  state’s  number  one 
industry. 

“Last  year,  I asked  the  Washington  State  Wheat 
Association  to  sponsor  teachers,  and  it  was  a great 
success,”  she  said.  “This  year.  I’m  soliciting  schol- 
arships from  each  Pomona  Grange.  Some  are 
already  sending  two  teachers,  and  I expect  just 
about  every  county  to  be  represented.  The 
response  to  this  program  really  makes  me  feel 
good.” 

Snyder,  no  doubt,  makes  everyone  she  meets 
feel  good.  Says  Washington  state  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  contact  Julie  Sandberg,  “She’s  been 
tremendous.  Marie  has  devoted  an  incredible 
amount  of  her  personal  time  spreading  the  word 
about  agriculture  and  encouraging  teachers  to 
attend  workshops.  Marie  has  been  a great  liaison 
between  the  agriculture  industry  and  education.” 

When  Snyder  isn’t  raising  money  to  send 
teachers  to  school,  she’s  either  explaining  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  at  a faculty  meeting,  hosting  a city 
family  on  her  farm  for  a weekend,  staffing  exhibits 


at  county  and  state  fairs,  or  holding  her  own  ag-ed 
seminar  for  local  school  districts.  “When  it  comes 
to  promoting  agriculture,”  Snyder  says,  “my  goal  is 
to  shake  everyone  up  and  make  them  get  with  it!” 

Her  advice  to  other  teachers:  “There’s  no  limit  to 
the  creative  and  innovative  things  you  can  do  when 
teaching  agriculture.  I know  a teacher  who  had  her 
students  plant  wheat.  She  showed  them  how  to 
grind  the  wheat  and  bake  loaves  of  bread  - all  in 
the  classroom!  The  students  then  turned  around 
and  sold  the  bread.  It  was  a little  classroom 
agribusiness  operation,  designed  to  show  students 
the  economics  of  it  all! 

“If  you  try  something  like  this,  other  teachers 
down  the  hall  become  interested.  Teaching  agri- 
culture is  contagious.” 

Snyder’s  commitment  to  ag-ed  stems  from  her 
view  of  agriculture’s  importance  to  the  nation.  “I 


Marie  Snyder 


“When  it  comes  to  promoting  agriculture, 
my  goal  is  to  shake  everyone  up  and  make 
them  get  with  it!”  —Marie  Snyder 


love  the  soil  and  I think  it’s  important  for  everyone 
to  know  about  the  use  of  conservation  practices 
and  where  food  comes  from.  If  we  didn’t  have 
agriculture,  we  wouldn’t  have  a country.  It’s  up  to  us 
to  do  the  producing  and  to  teach  this  tradition  to 
future  generations.” 

Note:  In  recognition  of  her  enthusiastic  support 
of  agricultural  education,  Washington  State’s  FFA 
chapter  has  recently  selected  Snyder  as  Honorary 
Washington  State  Farmer  of  the  Year.  A formal 
presentation  will  be  held  at  the  FFA  state  con- 
vention in  June. 


continued  from  page  2 
pated  in  agriculture-oriented  4-H  school 
enrichment  programs,  according  to  Bill  Umscheid, 
4-H  youth  development  program  specialist  at  Cor- 
nell University.  “These  students  have  been 
exposed  to  a variety  of  areas,  including  nutrition, 
chick  embryology,  plant  science  and  natural 
resources,”  he  said.  “Students  living  near  the  coast 
have  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  study  marine 
life  with  the  Farming  the  Sea  project.  4-H  has  been 
helping  deliver  these  programs  in  New  York  state 
for  nearly  25  years. 


“With  this  background,”  he  continued,  “it’s  easy 
to  see  why  county  4-H  programs  in  New  York  have 
expressed  a high  degree  of  interest  in  Ag  in  the 
Classroom.”  To  further  agriculture  education 
efforts,  Umscheid  said  37  of  the  62  county  4-H 
programs  in  New  York  plan  to  join  forces  with  Ag  in 
the  Classroom,  the  State  Education  Department, 
the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  and  Cornell  University. 

Umscheid  noted,  “From  rural  western  New  York, 
to  suburban  Long  Island,  to  urban  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City,  there’s  a perfect  match  between  the 
programs  of  4-H  and  Ag  in  the  Classroom.” 
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Jolin  Deere  Unearths  Uew  Resources! 


moIlineTill. 


The  leaping  dear  trade- 
marks, above,  represent 
Deer  & Company’s  150  year 
tradition  of  leadership.  John 
Deere’s  first  steel  plow,  right, 
was  known  as  ‘the  plow  that 
broke  the  prairies.” 


The  "General  Purpose”  trac- 
tor of  1928-1936,  right,  and 
today's  automatic  front 
wheel  drive  tractor,  far  right. 


In  1837,  an  innovative  young  blacksmith  named 
John  Deere  forged  the  first  successful  steel  plow. 
Ever  since  that  year,  the  name  John  Deere  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  American  culture.  To 
commemorate  its  150th  birthday,  Deere  & Com- 
pany is  offering  a complimentary  selection  of 
historical  artwork  and  photographs,  and  a free 
teachers  guide. 

John  Deere  Graphics  is  a catalog  collection  of 
almost  200  illustrations  depicting  early  tractors, 
farmers  working  on  the  field,  and  related  scenes. 


Teachers  can  order  individual  photographs  and 
artwork  from  this  catalog. 

Life  on  the  Prairie,  an  educational  package  and 
teacher’s  guide,  has  been  developed  to  provide 
students  with  an  historical  perspective  of  farming 
and  the  role  of  agriculture  in  America.  Its  activities 
allow  students  to  explore  the  lives  of  pioneers 
through  reading,  dictionary  work,  creative  writing, 
drawing  and  research.  The  guide  is  geared  toward 
grades  3 through  8. 

To  order  the  John  Deere  Graphics  catalog  and 
Life  on  the  Prairie,  contact  John  F.  Coy,  Deere  & 
Company,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline,  Illinois 
61265-8098.  (309)  752-4540. 

Note:  Lucky  teachers  in  the  Northern  Illinois 
area  have  another  resource:  the  John  Deere 
Historic  Site,  a mid-19th  century  prairie  village 
focated  in  Grand  Detour,  Illinois.  For  information  on 
scheduling  a field  trip,  contact  Deere  Historic  Site, 
8393  South  Main,  Grand  Detour,  Dixon,  Illinois 
61021.  (815)  652-4551. 


Georgia  Task  Force  Wins  Award 


The  Georgia  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Task  Force  was 
recently  honored  for  its  efforts  to  involve  hundreds 
of  educators,  community  members  and  volunteers 
in  an  innovative  education  program.  The  “Com- 
munity Involvement  Award,”  which  was  presented 
by  the  Georgia  Association  of  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  recognizes  the  quality  of 
work  behind  the  task  force’s  three-tier  teacher 
training  program. 

According  to  Louise  Hill,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  staff  member  and  task  force  secretary, 
the  success  of  the  teaching  plan  was  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  hard  work  of  many  people.  “The 
task  force’s  commitment  has  reached  all  levels  — 
from  agriculture  and  education  leaders,  to  teach- 
ers, and  to  various  community  members.  It  has 
been  an  exciting  network  of  contact  for  ail 
involved.” 

The  three-tier  teaching  plan  was  developed  to 
ensure  the  best  use  by  teachers  of  Agriculture  in 
Georgia  Classrooms,  an  extensive  K-4  resource 
guide.  Training  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  the 


program.  The  three-tier  training  plan  was  basically 
a “trickle  down”  series  of  workshops  which  began 
at  a state  meeting,  and  then  spread  to  regional  and 
local  levels.  (See  Ag  In  the  Classroom  Notes, 
November  1986.) 

Alice  Smith  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Education  explained,  “The  workshops  have  been 
as  comprehensive  as  the  curriculum  resource 
guide.  We’re  orienting  teachers  to  a broader  view 
of  agriculture  - its  historic  significance  and  its 
relationship  to  human  needs,  the  environment  and 
the  economy.” 

Smith  witnessed  the  program’s  award-winning 
community  involvement  first  hand.  “It’s  been  amaz- 
ing,” she  said.  “Businesses,  farmers  and 
educational  institutions  helped  us  from  the  begin- 
ning. Teachers,  in  turn,  wanted  to  get  the  materials 
as  soon  as  they  could  to  ‘plan  activities  for  Monday 
morning.’  Even  principals  and  administrators  who 
attended  the  workshops  said  they  couldn’t  have 
used  their  time  in  a better  way.” 


Few  Ideas  Exchanged  at  Begional  Conferences 


As  Ag  in  the  Classroom  activities  continue  to 
expand,  regional  conferences  offer  states  a way  to 
exchange  their  growing  stockpiles  of  information. 
Three  such  conferences  recently  gave  19  states  an 
opportunity  to  compare  notes. 

Central  Region 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  were  repre- 
sented by  10  participants  at  the  first  Central 
Regional  Conference  on  April  1 in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  promotional  and  instruc- 
tional materials  were  exchanged,  as  well  as  funding 
and  organizational  information  about  the  four 
states.  Participants  discussed  the  materials,  in 
addition  to  teacher  training  and  state  support.  “We 
all  have  something  different  right  now  that  we  can 
share,”  said  Ellen  Hellerich,  curriculum  coordinator 
of  Nebraska  Ag  in  the  Classroom.  “We  understand 
now  where  each  state  is  coming  from.” 

Besides  discussing  their  individual  programs, 
the  states  came  up  with  ways  to  work  together. 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  for  example  will  join  forces 
to  produce  a teacher’s  unit  for  use  in  the  summer 
training  courses.  Also  in  the  idea  stage  is  a joint 
video  project  on  commodities  that  all  four  states 
have  in  common. 

“Joint  ventures”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
central  regional  conference,  to  be  held  in  October 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Western  Region 

California’s  Western  Regional  Conference,  held  on 
March  5-7,  drew  160  participants  from  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  representatives  from 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Florida  and  Washington,  D.C.  The 
three-day  event  featured  mini-sessions  on  such 


programs  as  Adopt  a Classroom,  Incubator  in  the 
Classroom,  4-H  projects,  and  Farm  Day.  Work- 
shops were  held  on  teacher  training,  fundraising 
and  resource  materials  development. 

The  finale  of  the  conference  was  the  production 
of  “My  Farm  Book,”  a 60-minute  musical  performed 
by  90  San  Joaquin  County  third  and  fourth 
graders.  Adapted  from  a California  Women  for 
Agriculture  project  by  teachers  Carol  Dinkel,  Jane 
Bange  and  Rebecca  Napoleon,  the  project  began 
as  the  annual  third  grade  production  at  Lakewood 
School  in  Lodi,  California. 

Idaho  will  host  the  1988  Western  Regional 
Conference. 

Northeastern  Region 

The  New  England  states  met  for  the  second  time 
as  New  Hampshire  hosted  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference  on  March  12-13.  About  35 
representatives  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  were  in  attendance. 

The  states  continued  working  on  the  charter  for 
the  New  England-New  York  Consortium,  which 
they  plan  to  ratify  at  the  national  conference  in 
June.  This  consortium  will  help  unify  the  region’s 
ag-ed  efforts.  After  individual  states  reported  on 
their  recent  activities,  the  conference  broke  up  into 
five  committees  which  covered  such  areas  as 
teacher  training,  curriculum  development,  public 
relations,  funding  and  organizational  structure.  The 
five  committees  had  been  established  via  telecon- 
ference in  December. 

Bill  Annis,  a member  of  New  Hampshire’s  Ag  in 
the  Classroom  Advisory  Committee,  explained  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  northeastern  states.  “If  you 
look  at  land  mass,  we’re  a small  area.  We’re  better 
off  working  together  and  pooling  our  efforts.” 


Farmers  and  Volunteers  Learn  How  to  Teach 


The  cute  little  piggy  that  causes  such  a stir  when  it 
visits  your  classroom  is  probably  tucked  under  the 
arm  of  a farmer  who  wants  to  communicate 
effectively  with  your  students. 

The  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Development 
Council  in  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  sponsored  a 
volunteer  training  program  on  February  25  to  teach 
farmers  and  other  volunteers  how  to  reach  stu- 
dents with  their  message  about  agriculture. 

Farmers,  farm  wives  and  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  on  Economic  Education 
gathered  to  discuss  such  topics  as  “What  Teachers 
Expect  of  You,”  “Ideas  that  Reach  Elementary 
Students,”  and  “How  to  Make  Contact  with 
Schools.” 

“When  funding  became  impossible  for  field  trips, 
classroom  visits  became  an  alternative,”  explains 
Carol  Ann  Gregg,  the  Ag  in  the  Classroom  consul- 

continued  on  page  6 
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Students  milking  “Farm  Day” 
for  all  its’  worth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Lakeview  school 
district.  Thanks  to  volunteer 
efforts  of  local  farmers  and 
agri-businesses,  the  cow 
(left)  and  other  farm  animals 
make  regular  visits  to  ele- 
mentary schools. 
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continued  from  page  5 

tant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  Economic 
Education. 

“Nothing  attracts  attention  more  than  an  animal 
in  a city  school,”  said  Don  Unangst,  staff  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Deparment  of  Agriculture  and 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Council. 

A resource  guide  was  given  to  the  meeting’s 
participants  to  familiarize  them  with  the  teacher’s 
materials.  Potential  classroom  problems  were  dis- 
cussed, such  as  how  to  handle  students  talking 
during  presentations.  “The  kids  are  so  interested 
there’s  never  a big  problem,”  said  Gregg.  Volun- 


teers visit  the  primary  grades  because  they  feel 
more  comfortable  working  with  young  children, 
Gregg  explained. 

The  farmer-volunteers  seem  to  get  as  much  out 
of  the  school  visits  as  the  students.  Gregg  related 
the  story  of  one  couple  who,  after  visiting  the 
classroom,  brought  the  students  to  their  farm  for  a 
first-hand  look.  The  couple  even  provided  transpor- 
tation with  their  own  bus! 

Unangst  and  Gregg  visit  school  superintendents 
regularly  to  make  them  aware  of  the  farmer- 
volunteers.  “The  superintendents  open  their  doors 
pretty  wide,”  said  Unangst. 


“Mike,”  “Muffy”  and  Alabama  Students 
Hunt  for  Treasures 


Mike  and  Muffy  take  a break 
from  their  treasure  hunt  to 
help  a timber  farmer  with  his 
crop. 


Two  colorful  characters  named  Mike  and  Muffy  will 
take  Alabama  students  on  a treasure  hunt  next  fall, 
and  lead  them  right  to  their  own  backyard.  “Ala- 
bama Treasures,”  a teacher’s  guide  developed  for 
the  Alabama  Ag  in  the  Classroom  Committee  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  helps  kinder- 
garten through  third  graders  understand  and 
appreciate  their  state’s  most  treasured  resource — 
agriculture. 

The  big  green  binder  full  of  drawings,  ideas,  and 
projects  was  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Education’s  Barbara  McMillan,  executive  director  of 
the  Alabama  State  Course  of  Study,  and  Jacquelyn 
Autrey  and  Rosemary  Mobley,  early  childhood 
specialists.  McMillan,  the  project’s  coordinator, 
explained  that  the  guide  is  aimed  at  the  primary 
grades  for  two  reasons.  “At  that  age,  children  are 
very  curious  about  the  world  around  them  and 
they’re  very  eager  to  learn,”  according  to  McMillan. 
In  addition,  teachers  in  the  primary  grades  are 
“very  receptive  to  new  ideas.” 

With  stories,  pictures  and  puppet  shows,  chil- 
dren may  not  even  know  they’re  learning  as  they 
follow  Mike  and  Muffy  along  on  the  treasure  hunt. 


The  characters  visit  many  different  farms  in  search 
of  treasure,  and  with  the  help  of  a friendly 
computer,  “Mr.  Alvin,”  learn  about  each  farm  along 
the  way.  Mike  and  Muffy  discover  that  the  farms 
they’ve  been  visiting  are  in  fact  the  “treasure” 
they’ve  been  seeking,  and  students  learn  about  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  their  own  state. 

The  teacher’s  guide  contains  all  the  information 
needed  to  make  Mike  and  Muffy  puppets,  a 
cardboard  Mr.  Alvin,  a treasure  map,  and  other 
things  to  enhance  the  learning  process.  “An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  workbook  activities,”  says 
Alabama  Ag  in  the  Classroom  chairman  Jane  Alice 
Lee,  “is  that  they  are  done  with  materials  that 
teachers  have  available.” 

Many  talents  were  pooled  to  produce  “Alabama’s 
Treasures.”  In  addition  to  McMillan,  Autrey  and 
Mobley,  the  Department  of  Education’s  Alvin 
Halcomb  provided  information  for  the  guide  and 
became  the  inspiration  for  Mr.  Alvin.  Alabama 
vocational  education  schools  used  scrap  wood  to 
make  the  cars  used  on  the  treasure  map,  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  typography  lab  produced  a 
map  of  the  state. 

Four  workshops,  drawing  members  from  60-65 
school  systems,  will  train  teachers  in  city  and 
county  schools  to  work  with  the  new  guides. 
Volunteers  from  farm  women’s  organizations  will 
also  be  recruited  this  summer  to  become  familiar 
with  the  materials.  Lee  hopes  that  the  workshops 
will  draw  teachers  who  will  return  to  their  schools 
and  pass  along  the  information  gained  at  the 
workshops  to  their  fellow  teachers. 

Over  200  copies  of  “Alabama’s  Treasures”  will  be 
in  the  classrooms  by  fall.  Some  private  schools  will 
also  have  the  guide.  “We  will  make  this  material  as 
available  as  our  resources  will  allow  us  to,”  said 
Lee. 

Lee  sees  many  advantages  in  “Alabama  Trea- 
sures.” Besides  helping  the  students  learn  more 
about  their  state,  “parents  are  going  to  learn  some 
too,”  she  insists. 

Mike  and  Muffy  will  be  at  the  national  Ag  in  the 
Classroom  conference  in  June,  along  with  their 
creators,  as  part  of  a roundtable  discussion. 


Anotlier  Kind  of  Food  Group? 

Iowa  elementary  school  students  will  soon  meet  their  state’s  agricultural  products  face  to  face. 
The  Iowa  Department  of  Education  recently  purchased  food  costumes  (below)  to  use  in  a 
nutrition  education  program.  The  department  is  currently  developing  skits  that  will  focus  on 
the  basic  food  groups  and  nutritional  information  of  each  item.  An  adventurous  five-person 
team  will  perform  the  skits  across  the  state.  Educators  expect  this  to  be  a very  popular  course. 
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Students  “Byte”  into  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


Nebraska  upper  elementary  and  middle  school 
students  now  have  the  opportunity  to  study  one  of 
today’s  hottest  topics  in  agriculture  with  Farm  & 
Food  Bytes — Soil  and  Water  Conversation,  new 
software  developed  by  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Interna- 
tional, Inc. 

Clark  Holthaus,  Social  Science  and  Math 
teacher  at  Champion  Grade  School,  Champion, 
Nebraska,  acquired  a copy  of  the  program  from  a 
local  Pioneer  sales  representative.  Holthaus 
recently  introduced  the  new  package  to  his  5th 
through  8th  grade  students.  He  said  they  took  an 
immediate  liking  to  the  program.  Farm  and  Food 
Bytes  teaches  students  new  facts  in  a challenging, 
interesting  way.  It  really  holds  their  attention.  Often 
10-year-olds  ask,  ‘Can’t  we  do  something  else 
now?’  But  when  they  started  working  on  this 
program,  they  didn’t  want  to  quit!” 

Farm  & Food  Bytes  — Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion is  designed  in  the  same  format  as  the 
introductory  Farm  & Food  Bytes  package.  (See  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  Notes,  September  1986.)  Its 
materials  can  be  easily  tied  to  existing  math, 
science,  social  studies  and  language  arts  classes. 

Exercises  include  spelling  conservation-related 
terms  like  “erosion,”  “topsoil,”  and  “terraces,”  and 


lessons  on  how  soil  is  formed.  There  is  also  an 
agricultural  game  section,  “Take  A Voyage  In  The 
Soil.” 

Varying  skill  levels  within  the  program  allow 
students  to  progress  from  simple  to  more  difficult 
tasks  as  they  learn  about  agricultural  conservation 
and  computers.  The  software  can  also  be 
developed  into  localized  versions,  featuring  towns, 
cities,  waterways  and  conservation  concerns  of 
particular  states. 

Packaged  in  an  attractive  3-ring  notebook,  the 
complete  set  of  lesson  materials  includes: 

• the  Farm  & Food  Bytes  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  computer  program 

• a teacher’s  guide 

• a student  workbook 

Retailing  for  $29.00,  the  program  runs  on  Apple 
computers,  and  will  soon  be  available  for  IBM- 
compatibles. 

Teachers  may  preview  Farm  & Food  Bytes  — 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  for  30  days  at  no  cost. 
If  you  would  like  a copy,  or  want  additional 
information,  contact  Linda  Arnold,  Agri-Education, 
Inc.,  815  Shakespeare,  Stratford,  Iowa  50249, 

(515)  838-2785. 
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The  individuals  listed  here 
are  key  reference  persons  in 
each  state.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  want  to  make 
reports,  or  need  more  infor- 
mation about  your  state's  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program, 
contact  the  following: 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  — State  Contacts 


Alaska 

Mr.  Keith  Quinlavell 
State  of  Alaska 
Department  of  Natural 
Resources 
PO,  Box  949 

Palmer.  Alaska  99645-0949 
(907)  745-7200 

Alabama 
Jane  Alice  Lee 
CO  Brenda  Summerlin 
Alabama  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries 
PO  Box  3336 

Montgomery,  Alabama  36193 
(205)  261-5872 

Arizona 
Barbara  Cast 
Anzona  Agn-Press  Club 
5025  E-  Washington,  Suite  110 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85034 
(602)  273-7163 

Arkansas 

Dr  Phillip  Besonen 

Center  for  Economic  Education 

GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  Arkansas  72701 

(501)  575-4209  or  575-2855 

California 
Mark  Linder 
California  Farm  Bureau 
1601  Exposition  Boulevard 
Sacramento.  California  95815 
(916)  924-4380 

Colorado 
Helen  Davis 

Colorado  Department  of 
Agriculture 

1525  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-3561 

Connecticut 

David  E.  Nisely 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Agriculture 
1 65  Capitol  Avenue 
Room  G-3 

Hartford,  Connecticuf  06106 
(203)  566-3671 

Fifi  Scoufopolous 
Windham  (bounty  Conservation 
District 
PO,  Box  112 

Brooklyn,  Connecticut  06234 
(203)  774-0224 

Delaware 

Sherman  Stevenson 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  South  Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming,  Delaware 
19934 

(302)  697-3183 
Florida 

Kelvin  Robinson 
Florida  Dept,  of  Agnculture  and 
Consumer  Services 
The  Capitol 
Tallahassee.  FL  32301 
(904)  488-9780 

Georgia 
Louise  Hill 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  7068 
Macon.  Georgia  31298 
(912)  474-8411 


Hawaii 

Sylvia  Yuen,  Acting  Associate 
Dean 

Academic  Affairs 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  & 
Human  Resources 
University  of  Hawaii 
211  Gilmore 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96822 
(808)  948-6997 

Idaho 

Rick  Phillips 

Idaho  Department  of  Agnculture 
P.0,  Box  790 
Boise.  Idaho  83701 
(208)  334-2718 

Illinois 

Dr  John  Lewis 
Illinois  Council  on  Economic 
Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois  601 15 
(815)  753-0356 

Indiana 
Judy  Carley 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
130  East  Washington 
PO  Box  1290 
Indianapolis.  Indiana  46202 
(317)  263-7830 

Iowa 

Sandy  Conger 

Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
(515)  281-5952 

Kansas 

Steve  Fisher 

4-H  and  Youth  Programs 

Umberger  Hall 

Kansas  Slate  University 

Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 

(913)  532-5800 

Kentucky 

Patty  Blankenship 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
120  South  Hubbard  Lane 
Louisville.  Kentucky  40207 

(502)  897-9481 

Louisiana 
Barbara  Ruth 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
PO  Box  95004 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
70895-9004 
(504)  922-6200 


Maine 

Chaitanya  York 

Maine  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Rural  Resources 
State  House,  Station  28 
Augusta,  Maine  04333 
(207)  289-351 1 

Maryland 
Jack  Matthews 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
8930  Liberty  Road 
Randallstown,  Maryland  21133 
(301)  373-1054 


Massachusetts 
Magorie  A Cooper 
Mass  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO  Box  141 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
01102 

(617)  892-3720 

Dr.  Kenneth  Parker 
418  Hills  House 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst.  Massachusetts  01003 
(413)  545-2731 

Michigan 
Eddie  Moore 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824 
(517)  355-6580 

Minnesota 
Alan  Withers 
Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture 

90  W.  Plato  Boulevard 
SI,  Paul,  Minnesota  55107 
(612)  296-6688 

Mississippi 
Helen  Jenkins 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  1972 
Jackson.  Mississippi  39205 
(601)  957-3200 

Missouri 
Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65102 
(314)  893-1400 

Montana 

Nina  Baucus,  Chairperson 
Agriculture  in  Montana  Schools 
PO.  Box  167 

Wolf  Creek,  Montana  59648 
(406)  458-9468 

Nebraska 
Ellen  M.  Hellerich 
University  of  Nebraska 
302  Ag  Hall 

Lincoln.  Nebraska  68583-0709 
(402)  471-2360 

Irene  Reed 
PR  Coordinator 
Box  310A 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68583 
(402)  471-2360 

Nevada 

Ben  Damonte 
12945  Old  Virginia  Rd. 

Reno,  Nevada  89511 
(702)  853-5696 


New  Hampshire 
Susan  Robertson 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
RD  4,  Box  344-D 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 
(603)  224-1934 

New  Jersey 

Cindy  K,  Effron 
Coordinator  of  Agricultural 
Development 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-8897 


New  Mexico 

E G Blanton 

New  Mexico  Farm  & Livestock 
Bureau 

421  North  Water  Street 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 

(505)  526-5521 

New  York 

Betty  Wolanyk 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences 
24  Roberts  Hall 
Ithaca.  New  York  14853-5901 
(607)  255-8122 


North  Carolina 

Phama  Mullen 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
5301  Glenwood  Avenue 
Box  27766 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
(919)  782-1705 

North  Dakota 
Marion  Peterson 
North  Dakota  Department  of 
Agriculture 
State  Capitol 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58505 
(701)  224-2231 

Ohio 

Judy  Roush 

Women  for  Ohio  Agriculture 
" Darby  Creek  Road 

•^Orient,  Ohio  43146 
(614)  877-9686 

Oklahoma 

Diane  Wittrock 
Oklahoma  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2800  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
(405)  521-3868 

Oregon 

Phillip  Ward 

635  Capitol  Street,  N.E. 

Salem,  Oregon  97310-0110 

(503)  378-3810 

Pennsylvania 
Chris  Herr 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture 

2301  N Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17110 
(717)  783-8460 

Richard  Prether 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 
Association 
Box  736 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17011 
(717)  761-2740 

Rhode  Island 
Carol  Stamp 
21 9 Comstock  Parkway 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island  02920 
(401 ) 942-7593 

South  Carolina 

Dr.  Beverly  Enwall 
Rutledge  Building 
South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education 

Columbia.  South  Carolina  29201 
(803)  758-2652 

South  Dakota 

Edith  Bartels 

Star  Route  3.  Box  58 

Gettysburg,  South  Dakota  57442 

(605)  765-2367 


Tennessee 
Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia.  Tennessee  39401 
(615)  388-7872 

Texas 
Leisa  Boley 
Project  Director 
Ag  in  the  Classroom 
PO.  Box  12847 
Austin,  Texas  7871 1 
(512)  282-1992 

Utah 

Anna  Fletcher  Jensen 
Information  Specialist 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  North  Redwood  Road 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84116 

(801)  533-4104 

Vermont 

Gerald  Fuller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg. 
Burlington,  Vermont  05405-0004 

(802)  656-2001 

Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne.  Vermont  05482 
(802)  985-8686 

Virginia 
Jean  Guthrie 

Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
P.0,  Box  27552 
Richmond,  Virginia  23261 
(804)  225-7534 

Washington 

Julie  Sandberg 

Washington  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

406  General  Administration 
Building 
AX-41 

Olympia,  Washington  98504 
(206)  586-2195 

West  Virginia 

William  Aiken 

West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau 
Route  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 

(304)  472-2080 

Wisconsin 
Tom  Lochner 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
PO.  Box  5550 
7010  Mineral  Point  Road 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53705 
(608)  833-8070 

Wyoming 
Linda  Hamilton 
Box  73 

Hyattville,  Wyoming  82428 
(307)  469-2272 

Guam 

Dr.  R.  Muniappan 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences 

University  of  Guam 
Mangilao,  Guam  96923 
617-734-3113 

Virgin  Islands 

Otis  Hicks 

Department  of  Agriculture 

PO  Box  U 

Kingshill 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  00850 
(809)  778-0991 
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